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O N THE eighteenth of December, 1923, Germaine 
| Berton—a slim beautiful girl of twenty-one, the tragic 
' victim of strange passions and distorted ideals—was 
put on trial in Paris for cold-blooded and deliberate 
murder. The case created one of the greatest legal sensations of 
modern times, for not only did it involve many of the foremost 
figures in the post-war life of France, but it undermined the na¬ 
tion’s most powerful political machine. 

Germaine was born on June 7th, 1902, in Puteaux, an old 
faubourg of Paris, where her father ran a little repair-shop. 
Pbre Berton was an unruly spirit. After the manner of the true 
French bourgeois he was forever grumbling at the existing govern¬ 
mental institutions, which he regarded as unwarranted restric¬ 
tions on personal liberty. But, like the great majority of French 
bourgeois grumblers, he was industrious and thrifty; and though 
he preferred the independence of his own workshop to a better¬ 
paying position in a factory, his ability as a mechanic and his 
frugal businesslike methods enabled him to open a little factory 
in Tours where he employed ten workmen. 

Thus Germaine grew up amid dynamos and motors and the 
clangor of machinery, all of which had a deep effect on her 
sensitive nature. She was a charming, vivacious child, full of 
life and avid curiosity, gifted with a keen intelligence, and en¬ 
dowed with a poetic mysticism and a deep compassion for human 
suffering. Her mind was astonishingly versatile and precocious. 
She was an omnivorous reader, and at twelve was familiar with 
the works of Voltaire, Lamartine, Rousseau, Zola, Kant, Victor 
Hugo and Anatole France. She was an exceptionally talented 
pupil, and won two prizes at the local school of art and design. 

At an early age the true quality of her character revealed 
itself. Like her father she was a revoltee , impatient of authority 
and opposed to all restrictions. From a letter of her mother we 
learn that she was obstinate and untractable, disobedient and 
recalcitrant. Her relations with her mother were far from 
cordial, and during her trial she stated that she had received no 
kiss from her mother since her tenth year. 

She led her own life, flouted the conventions and followed the 
ignis fatuus of her innermost promptings. The ties of home were 
but shackles which held her to a drab routine against which her 
adventuresome nature rebelled. Herein we see the ominous 
beginnings of an ardent and fanatical child who, a few years 
later, was to add another bloody page to the scarlet history of 
her country’s crimes. 

The first violent act that revealed her wild and abnormal 
nature came during the World War. At the age of fourteen she 
fell madly in love with a young man of Tours. When he was 
called to the front she suffered her first great weariness of life— 
what the Germans call Weltschmerz —and attempted to commit 
suicide by throwing herself into the Loire. But she was rescued; 
and in a short time her youthful energy overcame her.despondency. 

Just after the armistice her father died. Forced to work for 
her living, she separated from her mother and became a sign- 
painter. Here her genuine talent in the graphic arts stood her 


in good stead. But her nature was unstable,, and a short while 
later we find her acting as secretary of the Revolutionary Syndi¬ 
calist Committee at Tours—a post that seemed to gratify some 
secret desire in her heart. 

Also, her experiences in this connection sowed the seed of that 
stubborn plant which later bore the red bitter fruit of her splendid 
tragedy. Afterwards she confessed that the numerous victims of 
the war, whom she met returning from the hospitals and prison 
camps, aroused in her a passionate hatred of war and its instiga¬ 
tors, and turned her into an apostle of the brotherhood of man. 

In 1921 she heard the mysterious and haunting call of Paris, 
and to that city, with its welter of human emotions, she went, 
to pit her fragile beauty and blazing hopes against the sordid 
realities of entrenched power. At first she worked in the offices 
of a chemical company; but routine clerical work was not suited 
to her mercurial temperament. 

She was not lazy, but intolerant of jurisdiction: her refractory 
spirit would brook no interference with her whims and wishes. 
And it was at this time, when she turned her back on ledgers and 
filing-cabinets, that she began to tread the path which was to 
lead her to the triumph of a startling murder and the apotheosis 
of a modern sainthood; for there can be little doubt that she 
will go down in history not as a criminal but as a martyr who 
sacrificed herself on the altar of a flaming ideal. 

T oward the end of 1921 Germaine came in contact with a group 
of young fanatics who were conducting a rabid anarchist 
propaganda at 123 Rue Montmartre, in the heart of the news¬ 
paper district. She soon became one of its leading spirits. 

During the two years that followed no one seems to know 
exactly how she lived. But knowing the subterranean life of 
Paris and being familiar with the unconventional nature of the 
girl, one may surmise. She shares an apartment with Gohary 
or Charles d’Aoray today; tomorrow she becomes the petite arnie 
of Lecoin or Rondel; later she is the “ confidante ” of other mem¬ 
bers of the radical group. 

She was ever reaching forth for some illusory ideal. But she 
was restless and dissatisfied; and even during this emotional 
search for permanency beneath the evanescence of sexual pleas¬ 
ures she never lost sight of the guiding star of her colorful destiny. 

She wrote fiery pamphlets of a communistic character. She 
contributed articles to the revolutionary Reveil d’lndre et Loire. 
At night she met her comrades at the little cafe in the Rue du 
Croissant, where, on July 31st, 1914, Jean Jaures, the leader and 
hero of the socialist party, was assassinated. She was once 
arrested and sentenced to three months’ imprisonment for as¬ 
saulting the police; and later she served two months for carrying 
prohibited weapons. 

Germaine Berton during this period was an uneasy and turbu¬ 
lent soul, marked with vivid contrasts and violent contradictions 
—beautiful and piquant, but with steel-cold eyes and an arctic 
mien of grave determination. Her mind was incisive and in¬ 
telligent, calculating and logical; but her woman’s heart was 
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racked with fiery, devastating passions, 
virgin, yet overflowing with seqsua^ pesi 
and a grisette. She belonged to mkt age-oid hep:; 
who wreck empires by day and subjfcighteptke 
night. 

In this strange and abnormal mind, swayed by the eloquence 
of fanatics and blinded by the visions of dreamers, there was 
slowly but inexorably developing an overpowering 
passion—a consuming and colossal hatred, without 
reason or restraint, for one man and all he stood for. 

To her he was the symbol of everything corrupt and 
vile and cruel in human nature. He represented the 
injustice and the tyranny against which her fervent 
spirit had always revolted. This man was Leon Daudet, 
the editor of L’Action Frangaise, a member 
of the Chambre des Deputes, the leader of 
the so-called Bloc National, and perhaps 
the most powerful political influence in 
France. 

Leon Daudet was bom in 1867. Though 
there seems to be little doubt that he was 
the son of Alphonse Daudet, the creator 
of the immortal Tartarin, his enemies insist 
that he was only a stepson of Alphonse 
Daudet, the illegitimate offspring of a 
Levantine Jew. But this genealogy does 
not matter, for Leon Daudet at an early 
age carved for himself a deep niche in the 
hall of French literature and public affairs. 

As a dark-faced, vulture-beaked boy he 
showed marked literary ability; and in the 
days of the Dreyfus case he became one of 
a revolutionary group centered roljnduhfi 
famous salon of Madame de iWyjies-^N* 
salon which included such men as Lemaitre, 

Marchand (of Fashoda fame)^ Deroulede 
(afterwards foreign minister),^Rochefort, 

Maurice Barres and Ernest Judet. Dau¬ 
det soon became noted for his fanatical 
views on political and religious questions. 

He was a violent monarchist: nothing 
short of a return of the Bourbon dynasty 
would satisfy him. 

He wrote many novels of unquestioned 
merit and was elected a member of the 
Academie Goncourt—one of the highest 
literary honors in France. A number of 
his books, however, were suppressed be¬ 
cause of their obscenity and placed on the 
Index by Papal decree. His newspaper, 

L’Action Francaise, was a rampant Royal¬ 
ist sheet, the official organ of the Clerico- 
Royalist party, and the center of most of 
the intrigues and cabals against the govern¬ 
ment of the Republic. Lies, slander, 
blackmail and even incitement to murder 
were its weapons; and there is little doubt 
that the murder of Jaures was largely the 
work of Daudet’s gang of “patriots.” 

But his activities did not stop at jour¬ 
nalistic vilification. He organized a Royalist league of young peo¬ 
ple from good families, on the model of the German Jugendwehren 
and the Italian Fascisti, who were trained in arms, and who per¬ 
petrated numerous outrages and acts of violence. 

At the outbreak of the war Daudet distinguished himself by 
leading bands of rioters to loot German and Swiss shops and to 
assault generally those persons whose political views differed 
from his. His ambition was to become a French Warwick at 
whose nod rulers were seated and unseated; and for a number of 
years he was the undoubted power behind the French govern¬ 
ment. 

It was his attacks that drove Malvy into exile and Caillaux 
into prison. Clemenceau owed his dictatorial powers to Daudet; 
and after the war it was Daudet who drove first Clemenceau and 
then Briand into retirement, and who put Poincare in power. 
His influence forced the latter into the occupation of the Ruhr, 
his aim being to break up the Anglo-French alliance. 

Aided by the war hysteria, Daudet wreaked wholesale ven¬ 
geance on his political enemies, and many a prominent man felt 
the weight of his mailed fist. Marcel Cachin, the famous socialist 
deputy, was imprisoned; and even conservative leaders like the 
Marquis de Lubersac were ruthlessly prosecuted as pro-Germans. 
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Schoolbooks on history were purged of everything reflecting on 
the Bourbon dynasty; and films like Griffith’s “Orphans of the 
Storm” and Lubitsch’s “Passion”—both well known to American 
audiences—were barred as German propaganda. 

Daudet’s political machinery was called the Bloc National. 
It was an irregular assemblage of all parties—an outgrowth of 
the famous Union Sacree founded in 1914 for the energetic 
prosecution of the war. 

Leon Daudet, vitriolic and vulgar, powerful and unscrupulous, 
constituted, in Germaine Berton’s eyes, a menace to the Republic 
and a subverter of all the dreams of idealistic youth. And 
Germaine decided that he must die. 

She had long since adopted the doctrines of Russian Nihilism, 
which advocated individual action as opposed to propaganda 
among the masses; and for months the idea of Daudet’s murder 
had been germinating in her mind. At length, the conception 
having ripened, she gave herself up to it rapturously; and for 
weeks thereafter she lived in a trance of religious ecstasy, devising 
ways and means, and watching her opportunity. 

Now, Daudet was easily accessible in public, but Germaine 
wanted to be alone with her victim—she must have him entirely 
at her mercy. So, on the morning of January 20th, 1923, she 
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no other place was as appropriate for her act of martyr- 
the church of Saint-Germain- 1 ’Auxerrois. Here Marie 
Antoinette had come to pray when the mob was parading the 
streets to the strains of “La Carmagnole.” And the bell of this 
old church had given the signal for the massacre of St. Bartholo¬ 
mew in 1572. 

Here again, thought Germaine, a tragic and glorious page of 
French history would be written. Unwittingly she had 
chosen almost the exact day of this sacred annual mass 
to carry out her vengeance against Daudet; and the 
next morning she went with eager haste to the famous 
sanctuary in the Place du Louvre. 

But for some reason Daudet did not attend the mass 
that year; and Germaine for a time despaired of her 
mission. She felt no doubt that the forces of evil were 
triumphing against her righteous crusade. Desperate 
and disnjaypd, she returned the next day to the office 



djGermazne was a turbulent soul—at once a 
queen and a grisette. She belonged to the 
hierarchy of women who wreck empires by day 
and subjugate the hearts of men by night. 


presented herself at his home with a letter which offered valuable 
revelations concerning the anarchist movement. Thus, by bait¬ 
ing his prejudices, she thought to lure him into a private con¬ 
ference from which he never would come out alive. 

But Daudet, canny by nature and cautious of necessity, was 
suspicious. Did he sense danger? Did some inner voice warn 
him against this girl who professed to have information of his 
enemies? Perhaps. In any event, he did not see her, but sent 
word to her that he was at his office and that she should call there. 

Believing this message, she went to his bureau in the Rue de 
Rome, and was received by Daudet’s assistants, Roger Allard and 
Marius Plateau. But here again she met with temporary defeat. 
These two henchmen of the great dictator paid scant attention 
to her confused ramblings and dismissed her curtly. 

Again in the street, her grim Messianic mission unfulfilled, she 
laid new plans. And now the romantic side of her nature dic¬ 
tated her course. At the old church of Saint-Germain-l’Auxer- 
rois a mass is read each year on the twenty-first of January—the 
anniversary of the execution of Louis XVI; and it was the custom 
of Daudet and members of the Royalist party to attend the 
services in full regalia. 

Churches always had held a fascination for Germaine, and she 


of L’Action Frangaise and demanded to see Daudet. But again 
it was Plateau, the head of the secret police of the League, who 
received her. 

The girl hesitated but a moment. If the arch-enemy himself 
could not be reached, then his chief aide must fall as a warning— 
thus reasoned her inflamed mind. Drawing a revolver 'from 
beneath her cloak, she fired at Plateau. He fell instantly—dead. 
She had accomplished her great act of immolation. 

Swiftly she decided that she too should now die, and she 
immediately turned the weapon on herself. But fate had other 
things in store for her; and she succeeded only in wounding herself 
slightly before she was seized. 

Germaine took her arrest philosophically and offered no re¬ 
sistance. She was first taken to the (Continued on page 167) 
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H6pital Beaujon; but, as her wound healed 
quickly, a few days later she was transferred 
to the famous Saint-Lazare prison and placed 
in the cell where Madame Caillaux had awaited 
trial in 1914—a distinction of which she was 
not a little proud. Her ceaseless energy and 
personal charm did not fail her in prison; and 
soon she was surrounded by an admiring circle 
of nurses, nuns and matrons. 

One of the nuns, a Sister Claudia, was dele¬ 
gated to bring her back to the religious fold 
which she had deserted years before; and the 
result of this attempted reclamation revealed 
the strange power of the girl who had sacrificed 
everything to a political ideal. It was the 
reformer who was eventually reformed. One 
morning Sister Claudia fled the prison, re¬ 
nounced her sacred sisterhood and joined the 
group of young fanatics whose priestess was in 
jail awaiting trial for murder! . . . 

And now there occurred a somber and mys¬ 
terious event that lifted the Berton-Daudet case 
into the realm of true Shakespearian tragedy. 
To this day it has not been satisfactorily solved; 
but its influence, both psychological and mate¬ 
rial, was destined to play an important and 
romantic part in the life of the girl who had 
enacted the role of the scourge of God. 

On the afternoon of November 24th—ten 
months after Germaine’s incarceration— 
Philippe Daudet, Leon Daudet’s son, was 
found dead in a taxicab, shot through the head. 

At first the identity of the body could not be 
established; and the following day there ap¬ 
peared merely the formal notice of the suicide 
of an unknown young man. But on Tuesday, 
the twenty-seventh, the press of Paris carried 
the following announcement: 

We learn with regret of the death of 
young Philippe Daudet, son of our col¬ 
league, M. Leon Daudet, director of 
L’Action Frangaise, deputy of Paris . . . 

Five days later there appeared in Le Liber- 
taire, the radical paper, an article signed by 
Georges Vidal, the well-known communist; 
and straightway the “death” of Philippe 
Daudet took on the aspect of a national scandal 
and became an intimate part of the Berton 
murder. Vidal stated that on Thursday, two 
days before young Daudet’s death, a youth of 
eighteen or twenty had called on him, declaring 
himself to be an ardent anarchist. He had 
confessed that he loved Germaine Berton, and 
had stated that he wished to avenge her and 
sacrifice himself for the cause. 

Vidal had spent the evening with him and 
attempted to calm him, but without success; 
and the next day the young man, who had 
given his name merely as Philippe, had called 
again. 

This time he had left several manuscripts 
and letters in Vidal’s keeping, as well as two 
hundred francs, although he had retained 
sixteen hundred francs in his own possession. 
This was the last Vidal had seen of him. 

Immediately after the announcement of 
Philippe Daudet’s death Vidal sent to Leon 
Daudet a letter addressed to Madame Dau¬ 
det, which had been among the papers left with 
him by his unknown visitor. In the letter Phi¬ 
lippe begged his mother’s forgiveness for the pain 
he was about to cause her, and explained that 
his duty demanded that he take his life. 

The police investigation into Philippe’s 
death established the following facts: 

Philippe left his home in Paris on the twen¬ 
tieth, four days before he was found dead, and 
went to Havre, where he registered under a 
false name. The object of the trip was never 
ascertained. He returned to Paris two days 
later and paid his first visit to Vidal. That 
night he sought shelter with a young anarchist, 
Jean Gruffy, to whom he confided that he had 
come from Havre for the purpose of killing 
Leon Daudet. 

At four p. m. Saturday afternoon, Novem¬ 
ber 24th, he took a taxicab on the Boulevard 
Magenta near the Gare du Nord. A few 


minutes later the driver, named Bajot, heard 
a shot and found the youth slumped in a 
comer of the seat. 

A policeman was called, and the taxicab was 
driven to the Lariboisiere Hospital; but the 
victim died without regaining consciousness. 
The bullet had traversed the front of. the skull 
from the right to left; and, in the opinion of 
the hospital authorities, it was a case of suicide. 
Several witnesses declared that they were near 
the taxicab when the shot was fired, but that 
no one had been seen to enter or leave the car. 

No papers were found on the body; and the 
pockets of the clothes yielded only two 
cartridge-clips and eighty-three francs. The 
driver stated that the young man had been 
shabbily dressed and without an overcoat; but 
the hospital’s inventory of the patient’s 
possessions included an overcoat which was 
later identified as having belonged to Philippe 
Daudet. 

Other facts, some of them curiously contra¬ 
dictory, were brought out. The police re¬ 
ported that Philippe had gone to a cabaret on 
the night preceding his death; had borrowed 
ten francs from one of the porters; and had 
returned the next morning to ask where he 
could sell or pawn his overcoat. 

The porter had lent him twenty-five francs 
more, and Philippe had written to Vidal asking 
him to repay the thirty-five francs from the 
two hundred deposited with him. (One won¬ 
ders what became of the sixteen hundred 
francs during the few hours between his sec¬ 
ond visit to Vidal and the time he borrowed 
ten francs from a cabaret porter. And one 
also wonders whence came the eighty-three 
francs found on him after death.) 

Another mystery centers about the bullet by 
which Philippe died. The taxicab driver found 
the exploded shell of the fatal bullet; but the 
bullet itself, which, after traversing the skull, 
should have lodged in the cab, was never dis¬ 
covered. 

The police reports did not satisfy Leon 
Daudet. At first he had asserted that an 
autopsy was superfluous and that no sus¬ 
picious circumstances surrounded his son’s 
death. 

But on December 4th—ten days after the 
tragedy—he declared that the case was 
clearly one of murder, and made a formal 
demand that an immediate investigation be 
held by the attorney-general. Monsieur Bar- 
naud was appointed examining magistrate, and 
a thorough inquiry was instituted. But though 
the young man’s body was exhumed and a 
post-mortem performed, no evidence of murder 
could be found. 

A curious new fact, however, came to light. 
L’Action Frangaise published a statement that, 
after a more careful inspection of Philippe’s 
clothing, a small slip of paper had been dis¬ 
covered in one of the pockets, containing sev¬ 
eral names and addresses in an unidentified 
handwriting. One of the names was that of 
Henry Torres, the attorney of Germaine 
Berton. 

Thus the girl in prison was again connected 
with the mysterious death of Leon Daudet’s 
son. Monsieur Torres naturally issued a ve¬ 
hement protest, denouncing the implied accusa¬ 
tions against his client and her political 
associates. 

One other episode is worth recording here. 
The police during their second investigation 
unearthed a witness who swore he had seen the 
taxi-driver, _ Bajot, outside of the offices of 
Le Libertaire two days prior to Philippe’s 
death; and L’Action Frangaise at once hailed 
the fact as clear proof that Bajot had been in 
league with Daudet’s enemies. 

On cross-examination, however, the witness 
admitted that his testimony was wholly 
imaginary, and that he had been hired to give 
this false evidence by Leon Daudet himself. 
Whereupon L’Action Frangaise character¬ 
istically accused the police of aiding and 
abetting the radicals. 
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he say, “There’s a man who is training him - 
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AmaAt ^inte/b^Ivwng 
IS gatkeAirw/ air WAl KIKI 


The vanguard of society’s nomads who fol¬ 
low the sunshine every winter is arriving 
now at Hawaii’s hotel palaces and hau- tree- 
shaded inns. 

Every incoming liner from San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Seattle and Vancouver brings 
travelers who have discovered that the true 
luxury of winter is to loll on the sandy, coral 
beach of an almost-tropic isle—to play golf 
on verdant courses where the “rough” is a 
color-drenched border of exotic blossoms— 
to join the gay promenade of summer-clad 


MATSON LINE from SAN FRANCISCO 

Sailings every Wednesday and every other Saturday over 
smooth seas on fast de luxe liners; also popular one-class 
steamers. Novel entertainment features — glorious fun. 
Matson All-Expense Tours include transportation, hotels, 
and sightseeing. See your travel agency or Matson Line: Z15 
Market St., San Francisco; 535 Fifth Ave., New York; 140 
So. Dearborn, Chicago; 1805 Elm St., Dallas, Tex.; 510 
W. Sixth St., Los Angeles; 1319 Fourth Ave., Seattle; 82^ 
Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


canoeing, game fishing, golf on a dozen 
scenic courses, swimming, entrancing native 
entertainments, exploring the volcanic won¬ 
derlands of Hawaii U. S. National Park. 

You can reach this island Eden as easily, as 
comfortably, as crossing the Atlantic. It is only 
2,000 miles (four to six days’ voyage) from 
the Pacific Coast; and all-inclusive tours 
range upward from $400 or $500 including 
all steamer fares, hotels and sightseeing, for 
a month’s trip with two or three weeks 
ashore. De luxe accommodations, also, that 


LASSCO LINE from LOS ANGELES 

Sailings every Saturday over the delightful Southern route 
on Lassco luxury liners and popular cabin cruisers. De 
luxe accommodations; also economy tours on all-expense 
tickets. Ask at any authorized travel agency or at L09 
Angeles Steamship Company offices: 730 South Broadway, 
L09 Angeles; 505 Fifth Avenue, New York City; 140 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago; 685 Market Street, San 
Francisco; 119 W. Ocean Avenue, Long Beach, Calif., 
217 East Broadway, San Diego, Calif. 


The investigation by both the police and 
Monsieur Bamaud proved, practically beyond 
doubt, that Philippe had committed sui¬ 
cide after having planned to murder his 
father. 

This conclusion was strengthened by Vidal 
who, having talked with the boy without sus¬ 
pecting his identity, asserted there could be no 
question that Philippe, who had been in a 
state of fanatical exultation, had first decided 
to kill his father, but after a tragic inner con¬ 
flict had chosen suicide. 

Even, however, in the face of overwhelming 
official and unofficial proof Leon Daudet was 
not content to let the matter drop. He pro¬ 
claimed in several articles that his anarchistic 
foes had lured his son to death and had taken 
advantage of the nervous spell under which he 
was laboring to force suicide upon him. He 
also declared that Philippe’s letter to his mother 
had been dictated to him. 

We may better understand this tragedy of 
young Philippe if we know something of his 
nature and his mental struggles. The descrip¬ 
tive record of him at the hospital gave him as 
between eighteen and twenty, with blue eyes 
and a regular nose and mouth. He had always 
been an abnormal, sickly child, and his poems 
and other writings, posthumously published by 
Le Libertaire, revealed an astonishing mor¬ 
bidity of temperament and a precociousness 
almost unique in one of his age. 

According to an article in L’Action Fran- 
Caise he had, since his eleventh year, been 
suffering from a tendence morbide a la fugue —a 
morbid tendency toward flight—the attacks of 
which lasted from twelve to forty-eight hours. 
Under the influence of these spells he had 
several times run away from home. He was 
unable to resist these flight impulses, and often 
begged his father to keep him under strict 
observation. 

It is said that his trip to Havre just before 
his death was due to one of these attacks. That 
he hated his father we know; and it is in keep¬ 
ing with his abnormal psychology that, when 
Germaine was imprisoned for what amounted 
to an aborted murder of Daudet, he should 
have committed suicide to save himself from 
an overpowering instinct toward patricide. 

But whatever the explanation of the work¬ 
ings of his tortured, unbalanced mind, his act 
of self-renunciation was fated to redound to 
the advantage of the imprisoned girl for whom 
he had declared his love. Perhaps he had felt 
some such premonition during those last black 
hours. 

In any event, his death gave glamor and 
extenuation to the murder she had committed 
through hatred for Daudet, Senior. And 
it enshrined Philippe forever in her heart. 

He became for Germaine a saint and martyr. 
She believed herself to be his bride. His pic¬ 
ture was her constant companion during the 
last days of her imprisonment . . . 

Then came the final scene when this em¬ 
bittered girl was brought before the tribunal of 
justice to face her accusers. Among the many 
causes celebres of modern times the trial of 
Germaine Berton takes a unique place. For 
melodrama, for spectacularism, for emotional 
appeal, it has few equals in the whole histoiy 
of jurisprudence. The presiding judge was 
Councilor Georges Pressard, a jurist of wide 
repute. The prosecutor was Attorney-General 
Joseph Sens-Olive; and Cesar Campinchi acted 
as attorney for the mother of Plateau, the 
murdered man. Henry Torres, one of the 
greatest criminal lawyers of France, repre¬ 
sented Germaine. 

At the very outset of the trial it was evident 
that far more was at stake than the conviction 
or acquittal of the defendant. French politics 
was to have its day in court, and Germaine 
was to be made a symbol of vengeance. Mon¬ 
sieur Torres not only defended his client; he 
launched an impassioned attack upon the party 
against which Germaine had fought in the 
battle of the political factions. His fervor 
spread beyond the court and its spectators: it 
was taken up by all Paris: it was felt in the 
distant cities of the Republic. 
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In vain the attorney-general objected. There 
was no stemming the avalanche of Torres’ 
venom and denunciation. It swept on and on, 
converting the murder trial of a mechanic’s 
daughter into a political tribunal of national 
and even international importance. 

The girl in the prisoners’ dock was soon for¬ 
gotten; but withal she was a picture worth 
studying. 

She sat very erect, her shoulders noticeably 
narrow, her oval face, of the true gamine 
type, lifted defiantly toward the array of 
counsel. In her little gray dress with its 
white Eton collar and tie, her red cheeks al¬ 
most hidden beneath a bell-shaped hat, she 
looked more like a schoolgirl than a militant 
Nihilist. 

When she was called on to testify her ex¬ 
pression was calm and untroubled. Her voice 
had a metallic ring, and her statements were 
terse and to the point. She exhibited no senti¬ 
ment. She made no appeal to the sympathies 
of the court; nor did she seek to arouse the 
pity of the jurors. She said frankly that she 
had nothing to regret, and even gloried in her 
act. Bravely and resolutely she stood by her 
ideals. 

She admitted her previous sentence of three 
months for striking a police officer and her 
arrest for carrying weapons. She told—not 
without pride—that she had once received a 
saber-cut in a street riot. She boasted of her 
revolutionary activities and acknowledged her 
various incendiary articles in radical publica¬ 
tions. But, above all, she voiced her hatred of 
war and of all those who preached war . . . 

Then came her peroration, magnificent and 
tragic, futile and sublime—the courageous 
morituri-te-salutant of a lost cause. Yes! She 
had killed a Royalist, a defender of militarism, 
a hater of the common people. She had 
avenged the many victims of L’Action Fran- 
faise who had suffered imprisonment for their 
anti-war activities. She had dipped her banner 
in the blood of the enemy. 

Her deed had been dictated by her con¬ 
science, by all that her heart held to be noble 
and true. Therefore she repented nothing, she 
retracted nothing. Her one regret was that 
she had allowed Leon Daudet to escape! . . . 

When Daudet himself was called he showed, 
contrary to his custom, great restraint. The 
vitriolic and loud-mouthed outpourings with 
which he had so frequently regaled the Cham- 
bre des Deputes were conspicuously absent. 
He even refrained from the slightest suggestion 
of heated oratory. The evident hostility of 
public opinion had undoubtedly depressed him; 
and perhaps he felt that the death of his son 
had been in the nature of a terrible retri¬ 
bution. 

It may be that he feared the outcome of the 
trial and looked ahead to a day when this fiery 
nemesis of a slim girl again might seek to cany- 
out her plan to kill him. Or was his attitude 
dictated by a shrewd idea that his quiet hu¬ 
mility would prejudice the jurors against the 
defendant? 

But no legalistic tactics or personal posing 
could have averted the storm that was gather¬ 
ing about him. As he left the witness-stand, 
Germaine turned on him with all the ferocious 
loathing of her passionate nature, and cried out: 

“Monsieur Leon Daudet, I wanted to kill 
you because you are responsible for the murder 
of Jean Jaures. It was you who killed him! 
We loved Jaures—even we anarchists. Jaures 
meant for us a symbol—the soul of a noble 
France. Monsieur Daudet, I bitterly regret 
having shot Marius Plateau and not you!” 

Jean Jaures! The name had an instantane¬ 
ous and magical effect. Jaures! He had now 
become Germaine’s defender. His spirit had 
risen, and it dominated that tense tribunal. 
Its power acted like a spell. And in that 
moment Leon Daudet was convicted and sen¬ 
tenced by the girl who was on trial for a murder 
of which he was to have been the victim! 

In the great court-room strange and start¬ 
ling things took place. The representatives of 
the radical and socialist parties continued the 
attack so spectacularly begun by the prisoner. 
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For Marking All Clothing. To prevent loss of 
laundry, to save arguments as to ownership, to 
positively identify both clothing and owner there 
is nothing like CASH’S NAMES. Woven with 
fast color thread on fine cambric tape CASH’S 
NAMES are neat, permanent, economical. Order 
from your dealer or write. 

Trial Offer J. 8C J. CASH, Inc. 

Send 10c for one dozen of your (- Q .. 

own first name woven in fast e , 5 vr* i5tr * et * 

thread on fine cambric tape. aoutn Norwalk, Conn. 
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CLEARED UP-OFTEN IN 24 HOURS 


Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the Face or Body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores, Oily or Shiny Skin. 
“Clear-Tone’ ’ has been tried and tested in 
over 300,000 cases. Used like toilet water. 
Is simply magical in prompt results. At 
All Druggists—with Proven Directions. 
Ask Your Druggist—You Can Rely on 


CJleaFTone 


FOR SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


Famous men and women, whose oratory re¬ 
called the old days of Hugo and Zola, came 
forward as witnesses. It was like another 
Dreyfus trial. One and all testified eloquently 
to—nothing relevant to the issue. 

Only one name was heard—Jean Jaures!— 
whose murder they had come there to avenge. 
Augustin Hamon, the famous Shaw translator; 
Marius Moutet, the defender of Madame 
Caillaux; Leon Blum, the eminent critic and 
deputy; Marcel Cachiri, director of “L’Hu- 
manite” and former council general of the 
Seine; Ferdinand Brisson, the dramatic his¬ 
torian, director of the “Annales,” and Com¬ 
mander of the Legion d’Honneur; Jean Lon- 
guet; Georges Pioche—men of all creeds and 
political opinions were united by the magic of 
that one name: Jean Jaures. 

Andre Lefevre, the Minister of War, and 
General Sarrail, the defender of Saloniki, took 
the stand in behalf of the defiant girl who had 
gone forth, a solitary crusader, against the 
powers of militarism. Pierre Hamp, the poet, 
showered the court with impassioned rhap¬ 
sodies in the defense of a second Charlotte 
Corday. Madame Severine, the noted philan¬ 
thropist and writer, appeared for the prisoner. 
All these, and many others of national and world 
distinction, were there to turn the tribunal into 
a second Academie Franfaise. 

And through it all Germaine sat with phil¬ 
osophic unconcern, her large beige-colored cape 
thrown carelessly back from her slender shoul¬ 
ders, tidying her hair with the aid of a small 
pocket-mirror. 

On December 24th, six da^s after the opening 
of the trial, Monsieur Torres rose and, draw¬ 
ing his black robe about him dramatically, 
summed up for his client. His plaidoyer was at 
once great oratory and great literature. It was 
conceived and executed as only an inspired 
French advocate could have done it; and it 
ranks among the most stirring summations in 
legal history. It was a masterpiece of plead¬ 
ing, crowded with references to religion, art, 
science, philosophy, history—in fact, to almost 
everything in the world except the unimportant 
issue before the court. 

In a final burst of eloquence Monsieur Torres 
invoked the deep and sacred sentiment of the 
season. It was Christmas Eve, the anni¬ 
versary of that night nearly two thousand 
years ago, when the mother of the world’s 
greatest apostle of peace, the world’s greatest 
hater of war, came to the little inn in Beth¬ 
lehem ... 

The jurors, almost without leaving the box, 
voted a verdict of acquittal. Germaine Berton 
was free, her crime condoned and forgiven! 

That night Paris held a reveillon second only 
j to the wild celebration on armistice night in 
1918. And Germaine was its patron saint. 

Thus the curtain fell on one of the most 
spectacular criminal cases of our day. 

But this is not quite the end. There is 
another picture to be added—an epilog poign¬ 
ant with wistful tragedy. In this picture we 
glimpse the unrequited sorrow and the thwart¬ 
ed romance of a heart too tender, too idealistic 
for the harsh realities of this life ... A year 
later, on November 1st, 1924—All Saints’ Day 
—Germaine is found unconscious on Philippe 
Daudet’s grave in the cemetery of Pere- 
Lachaise. 

Next month Mr. Van Dine’s 
second article in this series of 
famous criminal cases will deal 
'with “The Murder in a Witches’ 
Caldron,” the sensational and 
grotesque tragedy of Franziska 
Pruscha , who was tried in Vienna 
in 1924 for the strangling of an 
old woman as the result of jealousy 
for a hoy of nineteen. The Pruscha 
case was one of the most widely 
discussed murders of modern times , 
and contained elements almost 
unique in the history of criminology 
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